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TOUCH THEM EM TENDERLY. 
O touch them tenderly : they fell 
In the harsh storm of shot and-shell, 
When, like a vast Plutonian bell, —_. 
Rang the responding air 
To artillerean thander-strokes, 
Shiveing a chained nation’s yokes, 


The steepling pines and spreading oaks 
Fell with the soldiers there. 


- ‘Touch tenderly those sons of Mars / 
Wrap Sedgwick in the flag of stars ; 
Sponge the brave blood from Wadsworth’s scars, | 
Through which his spirit fled 
From honor here to glory where 


The banner blue in fields of air eo ee 


Is bright with —_ +5 fair, 
the stripes of red. 


Touch tenderly the living braves ; ; 

Blessed be the gentle hand that saves 

A hero! while our banner waves. 
The loyalheart will beat, 

With quicker pulses where they tread, 

Bind softly the poor wounds that bled 

- Where the wild flowers their odors shed, 

Making the free air sWeet. 


Touch tenderly the gallant men, 
Who smile at their red wounds, and then 
Ask to be ordered back again, 

_ To join the fight anew ; — 

To go where Grant and Sherman lead ! 
To follow Butler, Sheridan, Meade ; 

To watch and march and charge and bleed 

Where waves the starry blue. 


Touch tenderly the man whose life 
Is dear to. mother, sweetheart, wife, 
Whose blood was poured out in the strife 
Of liberty with crime ; 
For braver than the spartan band 
Are the defenders of the land, 
Who Tike a living bulwark stand, 
Each crowned with deeds sublime. 


_ EDITORIAL VISITS. 


Up beyond the Northern mines of the 
Sierras, high among the cold, rugged, tow- 
ering mountains, a day’s journey or more 


east of Downieville, and reached by diffi- | 


cult trails along rocky hill sides, and across | 
great cafions, are various fine, magnificent . 
depressions, called valleys, hidden away | 
from the rest of the world as if designed to 
be eternal retreats from the wars and tu-— 
mults of the nations, surrounded ‘by lofty 
walls varying to half a. mile and more in 


hight, they can be entered as left by car- 


riages at only a few. places, and then often 
with great difficulty. But once entered by 
civilized man and improved, they become 
sone of the most lovely, romantic portions 
of the earth’s surface. ‘Che first of all, then, 
called Sierra Valley, and the most northern, 
is the largest ; of irregular form, with many 
branches extending as beautiful vales’ into 
the overhanging mountain side, or varied by 
higli jutting spurs that shoot out far towards | 
the center, the whole differently estimated 
for size, as from six to fourteen miles in 


_ width, and from twenty-five to forty in 


length. If appears to the eye nearly as 
level as the surface of a lake, covered with 
rich grass, yet in reality, it descends just 
enough to givé a gentle current to the many 
pure bright water streams which in great 
numbers flow iuto and across it from two 
sides.. The.most of it has been taken up 
by actual settlers in 160 acre farms, and 
regular permanent improvements made as 

for farms fer life.” We saw here fine crops 
of wheat, barley and oats, but the lands are 
best adapted for the raising of hay. For 
this some havo broken up the natural soil 
and sown the regular Timothy of the East, 
which seems to grow more luxuriantly than © 


apy we ever saw in Ohio. Certain kinds 


of vegetables also appear to grow exceed- 
ingly well, but for others, as also for fruits, 
it seems they are almost sure to be destroyed 
by frosts, which are often severe as early as 
the tenth of September. . Dairying must 
therefore ever be the principal business of 
the people together with raising hay for the 
Nevada state mining markets. Splendid 
timber is also found on the mountain sides 
west and south of this valley; but on the 


east dnd north all. the desolate aspects 


the vast mineral state at the east commence, 
and not a tree or shrub is to be seen. To 
the south the valley is accessible by a way 
or road branching off from that of the Hen- 


ness Pass. Also on the north-east over a} 


slight ridge not over thirty feet in hight at 
one point, it is connected .by-a good road 
with Long Valley through which runs a fair 
stage-road towards Virginia City. 

We know of no other points at which 
wagon-roads at,-present enter this gréat val- 
ley. The intellectual and moral character 
of the inhabitants we should judge to be su- 
perior to those of California settlements in 


_ general. .There are two or three public 


schools in the valley, .two Sabbath schools, 
and there are four places at which there is 
occasional preaching, at least as, as 
once a month... 

Winter snows here are.rarely over two 
feet deep and lying’on the ground not often 


over two months, but upon the mountains to , 
. the west.they are often ten or fourteen. 


The waters of this valley are drained by 
the Middle Feather river, which, ‘forty 
miles to the north, breaks’ its way by a 
mighty cafion through the Summit Range 
of the Sierras to the west. 


We left this fine large valley by passing 
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to the northwest slong a mule trail, threvigh | 


| 8 densely timbered region, mostly of pine 


for some nine miles, and came down into a. 


_| rich, long, romantic yalléy called Mohawk, 
| but generally only wide enough for one good 


farm. The rich grass here makes this an 
admirable stock raising region, for which the 
valley is mostly taken up, scattering the peo- 
ple too far apart for any society purposes, 
80 that they have no schools, churches, or 


| even a post-office. The mountains overhang 


this valley in a most grand and magnificent 
manner, especially on the west rising, broken 
ridged, towering in peaks from three to six 


Nine miles down this valley to the north- 
west, the hills so crowd upon it that it 
becomes a regular cafion, wit more 
tivatable land for a hundred and fifty milés. 
From the foot of this valley a wagdn road 
bas been worked, r.sing the mountain side 
to the north, which takes one some eighteen 
miles through three or four other beautifil, 
smaller valleys, lying on other branches of 
the Feather river, and at length the head 
of a third large valley was entered, called 
American. This seems rather to surpass 
all others in romantic beauty and richness 
of soil. Though very level in general, it is 
yet of a shapeless form, branching in all 
directions ; itself crooked, angling, and in- 


| flected, with lofty mountain spurs shooting. 
| out into it, till,as you think you have seen 
| the whole, new portions open before you 
| round.a point, and you find a small part 
|} oply has been viewed. The mountains and 
| hills are covered-with noble pine trees down 


to their foot, where the green grass com- 


}| mences extending as a carpet over the whole 


valley. A portion also of the level grcund 
is occasionally taken up by trees forming a 
lovely forest. A fine village, called Quincy, 


|.the shiretown of the county, is located near 


the center of the valley, though at an edge, 
for a high mountain rises at once from the 
back portion of the town. It is a quiet, 
pleasant, healthy, and to appearance out-of- 
the-world place, walled around asthe whole 
valley is with lofty ranges and spurs from a 
quarter to a half mile in hight. They have 
here a good school, and in different parts of 
the valley two or three other ones, But we 
heard of no place in the whole county 
where there is a single settled minister of 
any denomination, or where the people reg- 
ularly meet for divine worship, though we 
‘Believe there are a few Sabbath-schools. 
Yet the people; in the full, usual proportion, 
desire the | administrations of the gospel. 
Beyond are other fine and perhaps larger 
valleys, but we did not visit them. Alto- 


‘gether we enjoyed much our trip through 


this high, wild, beautiful region, and are 
sure it must always contain a large popula- 
tion of intelligent, enterprising, independent 
and healthy people. “We shall revisit them. 
with pleasure, not only for the splendor of 
their mountain region, but also because of 
the many who seemed to value the oppor- 
tunity of securing such a staunch, able, and 
Christian paper as the PActrjc. 


‘SUGGESTIONS TO A PASTOR. 
My Dear Pastor.—You have told me 


(what has been becoming more sadly ap- 
parent for many months past,) that you 


pel ought to be; that your salary, based on 
the miserable principle of voluntary contri- 
butions, has diminished, and your congrega- 
tion so dwindled as to offer but small en- 
couragement for the preparation of written 
sermons, almost compelling you into a train 
of erude extempore discourses by their ir- 
regular attendance and want of interest. 

Will you allow me (since the wisest man 
may learn from the simplest, on one subject, 
at least, viz : himself,) to offer, in all meek- 
ness and love, a suggestion as to the cause 
of this, 80 far as the caase may lie with 
you? With the nartow prejudices of oth- 
ers, the easy excuses for neglecting public 
worship, the childish dislikes, we are both 
sufficiently acquainted. But it cannot be 
supposed that you know éo well as another, 
‘how men regard you, and what hindrances 
there are in your own course to an eff.ctive 
influence over them. 

I belitve the trouble is sibs that you 
devote too mych attention to politics. I 
hear no other complaint against you; I 
know of no other flaw in your-conduct as 
a knight of the cross. Let me disclaim, in 
the outset, any sympathy with the common 
hue and cry against preaching on political 
subjects. ‘There can scarcely be a subject 
affecting the welfare of men which has not 
a right of attention from the pulpit. ihil 
humanum alienum ab eo puto. The trouble 
comes only when politics occupy a minis- 
ter’s mind not merely as a thing covered 
and included, with all other things, by reli- 
gion, but as a matter of equal importance 
and urgency with religion. 

I know that no ambition for prominence 
or applause bas tempted you; if you have 
lent too much interest and time to conven- 
tions and elections, it must have been be- 
cause you saw what seemed a higher duty 
‘there. Visions, not of fame, but of a far 
ther reacting influence for good, must have | 
been your temptation. Can it be that you | 
see a wider field or a higher vocation in 
managing the machinery of State-craft and 


ligion_of God? 
Your mind is peculiarly fitted for the 


thousand feet, often too steep to be ascended 
by a footman. 


are not supported asa minister of the Gos- 


16 bow 


— 


party, than in serving as a priest of the re- tag 


tive, but because it mistakes its'method and 


| ministry in this day, and especially in | 
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qmestetn civilisation, its, | 
tical tendency; its power of reducing. ab- 
struse principles to’ actual practice—crys- 
talizing metaphysics into the morals of 
-every day. Admitting that the same intel- 

lectual constitution would make you a states- | 
‘man—so wonld the deft teuch of she artist | 
band make a successful pointer of pens, or 
pio-maker, but the high faculty bas no right 
‘to stoop to the lower uses. The political 
relations of man, his duty ag.voter and git- 
_izen, are on lower plane,and narrower 
-than those.of which you are the appointed 
guardian. The laws are of smali impor- 
tance compared with the moral tone of com- 

‘Inunities, and this ia moalded not from witb- 
out by the restrictions of legislators, but 
-from within the hearts of individual men 


and women. Social. welfare is. not. an. | vietion 


casting, but a growth and blossoming from 
an inward vitality, as flowers grow and 


different and carries a differ. | 
ent degree of certitude from that which be- 
longs -to. the, primary traths .of religion.| ch 
‘But these are no more impregnable than 
those, if se es happens to call them in 
question. It 4s prejudice or erbitrary par- 
logiea! necessity, that causes de- 

stop with the Mr. Theo- 


arker, w honest and _ aboundi 
zeal was ear! Te on the negative si | 
and with whom impatiénée 


‘authority and ecclesiastical be 


came a controlling principle of thought, 


could see no exceptional quality in Christ, | 
but remained to the last a devout theist. 


His sermons on theism Bave been pro- 
nounced ‘the least able of hi prodaétions. | t 
They suggest the suspicion’ shat | 
} scioualy the stout reformer wasabeld ta this 
| belief. by the want. of 9 resting-place and 
base of operations as a contréversialist and 
Yather thati “by al con- 
; that his theism wis not a philo- 

but amoral determip- 


sophic ap 


hdlamamish as much of will and of taking 


blossom. The republic ia well governed EOF granted in it asin most men’s Christian- 


not when this pafty or that policy rules, but My. 


when the sense of duty is planted firmly in 
separate men; and on that spring your fin- 
ger lies. 

The-Jaws look only to thie, protection of 


An English disciplé of Mr. Parker, in'a 
recent in which she ckiticizes 
the theological ‘of different eecle- 

 sinstical parties im England, and in which 
an uncompromising radicalism is graciously 
relieved’ by a deep and tender piety, rejects 


property, and of life; your office is to pro- | ni .t6rical’ Christianity as’ obsolete tradition- 


tect that inner life of which the other is but 
the-husk and shell; The statesman looks 
to it that men are proper members of this 
temporary society ; yours is the regal priv- 
ilege to fit fhem.to bacitiepas, of the bound- 
- less future. 

After all our wrangling over forms and 

What know we nobler than 


‘what are the trumpery of office and gov- 
ernment, compared with the motives and 
aims of individual minds? 
be Plato, and Judas would be Judas, and 

Paul, Paul, whether under the Roman | 


Plato, would 


eagles or the stars of the: Republic. What 
matier is it who fill the. offices, if wisdom 
and goodness fill the soul of the majorities ? 


Not what politics, but what men are, is the | 


question bebind the fates. 
- He who bas it to decide, or to influence, 


-hew men shall love, and aspire, and pray, | 


descends to a lower field in managing how 
they shall vote; and he who deserts a high 
trust for a lower one: 


thing. 


Your political stich intrudes upon the 


-work of religion, breaking in as the clash 


-of machinery jars in upon the stillness of 
the Sabbath; it distracts your mind, rifles | 


- you of your time, prevents a wholeness of | 
‘versal intuition, It;is the intuition of such 


soul in the pulpit, prayer-meeting or San- 
day-school, puts extempore. in the place of 
written sermons, and alienates many, not | 


_alone from: you, but through you, from the 


Highest. 
Affectionately. your friend, | 
GOLDENVILLE, Nov. 20, 1864. 
‘DR..HEDGE-ON NATURALISM. 


Christianity bas nothing to fear from crit- 


_iciam.. Nevertheless, it should be under- 


stood that, whilst there is a criticism which 
is quite legitimate, whatever may be de- 
stroyed by it, there is also a criticism which 
is not legitimate—not because it is -destruc- 


its cyjects, and applies its market scale to 
matters which are incommensurable. The 
one is a criticism of authors and of books, 
the other of ideas and ‘beliefs—a criticism 
of the letté&r and a criticism of the spirit. 
Take an analogy from ancient literature, 
Suppose you could disprove the genuine- 
ness of the Phadon, or uf any Greek or 
Latin work: of high repute which treats of 
the immortality of the soul; or, admitting 


- their genuineness, suppose you could refute 


(which would not be difficult) the arguments 
employed in those writings, would That set- 
tle the question,of immoftality? Indepen- 
dently of the Christian revelation, and all 
other revelation, if these were’ the only 
books which treat of the subject, would 
their’ inadequacy the question? The 


sole God, so essenti 


alism, whilst she sweetly invites the ' reli- 
gious sentiment. of the nation to rally 
around theism—that being, in the estima- 
tion of the writer, an inexpugnable fortress, 
because a universal intuition of the ‘soul. 
The unsespecting confidence with which 


consciousness of any possible undermining 
of this stronghold, the exhortation to theists 
to pray as Christians use, the regretful won- 
der at their neglect so to do, are ‘very touch- 
ing. Yes, if theism would but pray and be 
‘a religion! If; when Christ is taken ott of 
it, Christianity would, but remain, how 
“nice” it would be! The cathedral of St. 
Paul’s might then become a Church of 
“Tutuitive Morals,” and Westminster’ Ab- 
bey a Chapel of Pure Reason; as Agrip- 
pa’s Pantheon became the St.,Mary and 


. Martyr’s Church of Christian Rome. 
Strange that the fact of a prayérless the-| 


ism could ever become a rallying-point of 
popular ‘religion, or whether the religious 
sentiment could ever change its relation 
from that of guardian to of ward. 
The religious sentiment, embodied in tradi- 
tional religion has been the guardian of the- 
ism hitherto; and, should popular religion 
fail, so far from affording protection. in its 
turn, it is doubtful if the theism. itself 
would survive. 

_ The fact is, theism is also a traditi » and 
not, as is claimed, a universal -intuition of 
the soul. It is no moré’a universal intui- 
tion than the Holy Ghost is a universal in- 
tuition ; ‘than miraculous mediation is a.uni- 


souls only as happen to come within the 
range of” that particular pencil of light 
with which Hebrew tradition has stréiked 
the world’s history. The Jarger portion of 
the: human family have always been, and 
are still, without that illumination and witb- 
out that idea ; and he who fancies that out- 
side of this historic beam he would ‘have 
had the idea of God which he now has,’con- 
founds traditional experience with original 


I will riot say. that that absolutely, there i is no 
revelation of which is not historical. 


Here and there, in cases of exceptional in- 
telligence or exceptional holiness, individ- 
uals have attained toa theism ‘independent |- 


which lighteth every man that cometh into |. 
the world.” . But.scarcely in one of a bun-| 
dred million does this li hi suffice to show 
tlie God of the monotheistic religions. ‘Phe 


idea of one ohbly God, self-existent, almighty, 


wise, and good, Creator and Father ofall, 
is a Hebrew tradition, ‘The conceptions 
which. stimulate this idea in other faiths, 
will be found, on closer inspection, to have 
but Jittle affinity with it.’ 


On the whole, the belief in a’ 
al to human well-being, 
is committed to the charge and trast of. his- 
torical religion... I do. not., believe, it is ca- 
pable of any social embodiment, of any or- 
ganized existence, of any existence at all, 
except as a rare and fitfal expérience of 
the private soul, independently of that tutel- 


books may be spurious, the reasoning poory|,age. The speculative intellect, uncontrol- 


but the doctrine of immortality is indepen- 
dent of literature and logic.” I never read 
a treatise of the many that undertake to de- 


- monstrate the being of God, which did not | 
seem to. me very inconclusive-——more apt to 


raise doubts than to allay them. But the 
truth of theism is nowise impaired by the 
weukness of the arguments and adduced in 


support. Soin Christian theology it is 


one thing to-set aside books, to prove them 
spurious, to point out flaws ip the reasoning 
and testimony of the writers, and quite 
another thing to reject the ideas or the facts 


"represented and attested 


them. Prove 

if you can that the fourth ‘Boapel is not an 
tolic, but a later production ; that its 
doctrine had been anticipated by an Alex- 


andrian Jew ; it would not follow that the ) 


doctrine is not true or the writing unin- | 
spired. It is truth that makes inspiration, | 
not inspiration truth. ‘Disprove the valid 
ity, as testimony admissible in a court of 
law, of all the statements in the New Tes-: 
tament concerning..the resurrection of 
Christ: The. fact itself not, therefore, 
disproved. The fact is beyond the reach of 
that kind of criticism. "We may hold, with 
Hume, that a miracle is unsusceptible of 


| demonstration, and we may see good rea- 


son for not believing in this or that particu- 
Jar miracle, in the form.in which it is pre- 
sented in the record. But totreat all miracles 
as fable ; to.rule out of the record whatever | a 
contradicts the ordinary course of human 


led by religious faith, unquickened by moral 
sentiment, the intellect j in its own.unbiassed 
action, does not néecessdrily—T think I may 
say does not readily—incline to that belief. 
Science, if I- tightly interpret: its recent 
voices, is less and less diaposed to adopt it 
asthe best solution of the problem of}, 
creation. On the contrary, Lsuspect that,| 
of those’ who have lapsed from the faith ‘in 
historical religion, the ) majority are atheists. 
“ Our cultivated men,” said an eminent and 
not illiberal German to me some,seventeen 
years since, speaking of the. prospects of 
the nation just before the revolutions of 
1848—* our cultivated men have lost the 
consciousness of 


that circumstance was, pot a. favorable one, 
Whether science in some fature develop- 
ment may not to some extent supply the | 
‘place of popular ‘religious ‘ ministrations, is 
a question I shall mot discuss. The thing 
is conceivable only on! condition that science | 
shall have reached, same certainty in | 
matters pertaining tothe social and moral | 
well-being of man to which she has arrived | 
in astronomy and chéemfStry—that the laws 


structure find mechanical motion. Bat| e 
whether philosophic theism or intuitive mor- | 
als can éver supply the placé of religion, is 


The. first and-most.es- 


experience, retaining the.rest; as to set | sential requisite in popular doctrinal minis- 


aside the whole as unhistorical because of 
this element in it, ig merely ee and as 
-unphilosophic in principle as it is contrary 

to sound criticism. . 

I ‘am well aware of the difference be- 
- tween historical and abstract truth, and am 
far from placing the immortality of the 
soul. or_the being of God on the same 
ground with the miracles and resurrection 


demonstration are not 
doctrine or fact. 


the 


conclusive 08 


tration, in any preached gospel, Christian or 
not Christian, is authority. And sathority 
sufficient for’such ministration is derivable 
only from one of two sources—a 
pepe communication from whose record 
reacher draws, or, failing that, unques- 
d unquestioned scientific cer- 
tainty. th coberdte terms, the Bible or the 
mathematics. Persona] authority, the au- 
of the individoal preachér for those 
whom he addresses, is something. . When | 
reinforced by. character, ability, and long 
perience, it is much. ‘But that personal 
is- based on the ‘supposition of 


she cherishes this. position, the innocent 


of Semetic tradition: For there isa “light 


“ven’s court. 


Theaugory which 


whose: exponent he is. pray, that. God will belp.as,” . The wards of 


rin 


anthority wou 

céptibly. acthority of a youn 

jast entering the ministry, whoshal? be un- | 
dérstood to speak from no warrant ‘but.his 
private opinion, with only bis own, talent, 


Bible or ithe basis of 
preaching —in the long run it njust come to | 
that. Either’ ‘of these represents @ valid | 
and intelligible principle; nothing, betyfeen 


rity ; nothing between them does. Even 
shoald say that the — Of the 
school ‘is better qualified to ‘be a 
preacher of righteousness to his f&llaw-men 


than the, graduate of the | 


whose three years theological, s dy-hare | 
weakened instead of strengtheni r ‘hie ait 
‘in the Gospel and alt Christian ‘traditions, 


and have: brought: him to accept, as the 


‘lution of the great bistoric and miraculous 
fact-of Christianity, the theory, thus stated | 
by a recent ‘critic—that, eighteen hundred | 
‘years. ago, in Galilee’ Judéa, on the 
‘shores of ias and round about Jordan 
*—t nothing happened.” » Hence these won- 
derfal writings whose inspired breath ..still 


perfumes the church and the closet with | 


the incense of holiness. Hence the trag- 
edies.of the Roman ‘amphitheutre. “Hence 
the life of solitude and prayer of ‘countless 
‘saints. Henee': Peter’s “ wondrous; dotie,” 
and Dante’s immortal verse, and a winter 


landing of the Puritans on the outside of 


the ‘world. 

All this'the fruit of certain poemis which 
men have styled the gospels according to 
St, Matthew, St. Mark, St. Luke,and: 
John! Or rather, of the nothing in_partic- 
ular which dictated these poems, and the 
fabrications they embody and’ presént'to us 
as historical facts—the only admissible 
-being,;'that, among the teachers! who have 
undertaken to instruct mankind, there was 
one Jesus whom his followers. called .the 
Christ, a pure-minded and beneyolent man, 
who died, as many others have doné, & mar- 
tyr to his well-meant efforts to ‘reform his 
countrymen. 

My quarrel with the anti-supernetugaliess 
of the present day is, that it satisfies no 
spiritual or intellectual want. It is neither 
one thing ‘nor the other, neither religion 
‘nor science; too self-willed forthe one, not 
positive enough for the other. It-ie»any 
man’s opinion of human and divine things, 
with no definitemuthority, human or divine, 
‘for its warrant. 

Let mie not be misunderstood; I tavé no 
controversy with antisupernaturalism as 
such, exeept only as one opinion) implicit! 
of it onl 
preacher who comes before the worldas nom- 
inally a Christian mivister and Asstimes the 


say tbe preacher who takes that ground 
betrays the Gospel he is supposed to repre- 
sent. He places himself in direct an 


nism with the radical “idea of that’ Gospel 


whieh claims on the face of it soper-haman 
authority. acknowledgd, course; a 
code. of Christian ethics which may be’con- 
sidered and may Pe preached independently 
of this claim, and FT am far’ from denyin 
‘that an individtial whose character and’ abil- 
‘ity are such as to give (him weight; ‘may do 
good. work as a er of Obristian 
morals, without that faith in Christ which 
constitutes a Christian penersts in the stricter 


"GREDIT IN 


the Doorkeeper ” is the nameof 
a new, sketch from the life: by, ohn 
Brown, of Edinburgh, author of “Kab and 
his Friends.” We. have not -yet seen it ; 
but we find in the’ Drawer of Harper's 


-has a moral. worth pony ipto a religious 
‘newspaper. | 

Jeems was a door at. the nited 
church in Place, 
Edinburgh. On one occasion, after a charity 
sermon, one of the congregation by a 
penny, and starting back at and 
precious face, eked to have it But 
J who held the plate said: 
in forever.” “A weel, a veel,” grunted 
“the un willing giver, * Pil get credit Tor it'in 

credit lit only for the penny !” 

Jeems hit the nail on. be Oe ead when he 
hit the stingy Scotchman. Jt is Ts precios 
‘little that an will get ‘in 
heaven; but it is well to bear'in) mind that 
God looks on the heart and judges us by 
the motives tbat prompt our action. . Doing 
good by accident, or to be seen of men, or 
to serve ourselves, will not help us in hea- 
We cannot make petiny ‘pass 
for a pound in the sight of Gods, We evel 
get credit only for what we mean.to do. 


GEN, ANDERSON AT CAMP MEETING. 


Anderson, the hero of Fort Sumter, is tem- 
rarily stopping in the village of Sing 
ing, and with several members of ‘his fam- 
ly attended the services on Thareday even- 


‘ing. “Being recognized on the, optekints of 
the congregation, he yielded to the universal 
Reve, of the ‘preachers to be presented to 
le, and just before the sermon Pro- 

In ‘a- few timely and patriotic 


introduced the old hero” to: the | con- 
of the soul and of human relations shall be | 
| as well understood as the laws of elemental | 


gregation. The incident was electric... The 
le all 0, their. fete § the Gen- 
om instantly bushing tbe outburst of ap- 
use which greeted him said, ‘ My friends, 
Re stand before you a soldier, so brokem down 


question on which I, for one, have no} in health that my physicians forbid my 
| doubt whatsoever. 


speaking in pyblic, but in this sacred. place 
1 cannot forbear saying, that I am not only 
a-soldier for my country, but 1 am also a 


soldier for Jesus. How wonderfully he has 
protected and directed me! At Fort Sum- 


ter. was among strangers, baving been but 
recently assigned to that post, The rebel- 
lion bad just broken out. I did not know 
to whom I could talk safel 
source bat to pray to Goh, WET pray 


to him, and he brought me through, No 


thanks are due to me; all thanks r ad 


| to Him, My friends, if. 
people turn.to God, then I shou oe ey, 
ter hope that this war would soon end. It 
is aot the arm of flesh that can save us. Let 


| 


svodses od am « 
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ther does. Hither of these stands, for an- 


standing-ground for the 


‘Magazine ‘an incident taken from it, that — 


put a crown-piece into the plate insteadof.a 


An incident occurred at this service which — 
he drew for the future of Germany from | very deeply affected the congregation... Gen. 


I had no 


| gloomy cellar. door, 


| gational church. Both he and his wife were 


| replied the deacon. 


| like other human beings. 


} mental songs leave them off. You have 


charge of nominally Chsistian church) I | seen a men wbo took enuff, copiously, and 


| and drinking with a disgusting voracity. If 


| bly sure that he is not amarried mans, For 


THE CLEAN WHITE BED. 
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the hovored veteran were heartily responded 
the-people, ‘and everybody roust have 
‘felt ‘the blessedness of having our chief 


ONGKRN'S CONVERSION. 


London was a 
‘ble: mechanic, and the deacon of rset 


eminent for piety, fervent devotion, 
and quiet, ‘untiring zeal.’ They had small 
‘talénts, ‘but much In their family 
‘boarded a young man; also 9 mechanie, 6f | 
| foreign. birth, bas purening his. calling:in 
London. He, knew nothing of religion, but | 


le and 
ness. 


pte ma time after he began to live with 


‘worship, it was a signal for bis leaving the 
| roots, but-after'a short’ time, influeticed ‘by 
thelamiable spirit and manners of the worthy | 
Jobo. Cotman and his wife, he oceasionally 
Stayed to observe this solemnity. Ove even- 
ing he came home to dress that he might 
visit a plate of amusement, when the good 
deacon said: 
think gs with me, and 
enjoy pleasure greater than that which you 
going to,” 
« Where are you going ?” was the i inquiry | 
of the young man. 


“To the prayer meeting at our church,” | 


‘A prayer meeting! What is that 2” 

“ Why, we meet to sing hymns, read the 
Scriptures, and ask God to bless us.” 

The young man 

“ You. had better go,” said the parte 
lady, in her usually kindtone, _ 

“ So I will,”. was the reply, 

He went, and in that meeting of some 
dozen persons, held ‘in the vestry of the 
Congregational church, Maize Hill, Green- 
wich, did God‘ open: and soften his heart, 
ro excite feelings which led him to the 

r of sinners for pardon. That young 
a 3 name was Jobn Geherd Oncken. 


‘THE EFFECT OF MARRIAGE - 


“Dotbiléss you have 1 remarked with satis- 
faction how the little oddities of men who 
marry rather late in life aré pruned away 
speedily after their marriage. You have 
found a man who used to be shabbily and 
carelessly dressed, with a huge shirt-collar 
frayed at the edges, and a glaring yellow 
silk ‘poeket-handkerchief, broken of these 
things, and become a pattern of neatness. 
Yon have seen a man whose hair and. whis- 
kers were. ridiculously cut, speedily become 

ou have seen a 
clergyman Who wore ‘a beard, in a little } 
while appear without one. You have seen 
a man who used to sing ridiculous senti- 


who generally had his breast covered with 
snuff, pbandon thé vile habit. 

A wife is the grand wielder of the moral 
pruping-knife. 1f Johnson’s wife had lived, 
there would have been no hoarding up of 
bits of orange ‘peel’; ‘io touching all "the 
posts in walking along the street; no eating 


Oliver Goldsmith. bad been . married, he 
would never have worn that memorable and 
ridiculous coat. enever you find a man 
whom you know little about oddly dressed, 
or talking ridiculously, or exhibiting any 
eccentricity of manner, yoo. may be tolera+ 


the little corners are rounded off, the little 
— are pruned away, in married men. 
Wives gerierally have’ much ‘more’ sense 
than their husbands, especially when the 
husbands are clever The wife's .ad- 
wices are like the. balls that keeps the ship 
steady. The are like the wholesome, 
though shéars’ ping off” little 
growths of self-coneeit and folly Fraser’s 


Magazine, | 


It, was.in the hospital There was 
double row of these beds in a long room 
that they had called a “ Ward,” and on al- | 
most every otie there lay'A sick woman ‘or 
a sick child, and a-kind, gentle naree walked | 
about with quiet step, to minister ‘td the 
wants of the patient. 

The window was large, and overlooked a 
beautifal green park and ) hill, that the 
sick people could see as they rested upoh 


and touched all things with sort of glory. 
Liule. Susie .opened her eyes | 
looked about with wonder. She age 
she must be in Paradise, everything was 
different from any last nights. when 
lying upun dirty straw in the corner of a 
pod her father and 
mother were having a drunken brawl, and 
ey had driven her out of the poor bed to 
five them more ‘whiskey’ from’ the corner 


Wretched little creature | She was-afraid | 
to refuse to, go, and.so, with a tin pail in her 
hand, she went to cross thé street in the 


the horse-cars were along. “That 
was the last she could éotil now | 
the beaatiful light,, her clean 
white bed, aud there was a grateful hush 


over the place. She was afraid to stir, lest 
it should prove a dream, for angels had some- 
times visited ber in ber lowly bovel, and 
brought visions of beauty and joy, which bad 
fied when ber sleep was over ; and left alone | 
the ead, miserable home with all of its bit | 
‘Norse saw her pat ber hands up ‘in~the 
air to feel if it was real, aed she ‘came und 
leaned over her pleasant face. 
“ Don’t move, little one,” said she, “ 1 
can put Your arme where you want (o, 


as you cam, and will. get 
er.” 


that when people got burt, and went to the 


the wound was weil, and the memory of 
home'was worse to her than the pain of ber 


broken limb. 

tears came, into ber and rolled 
silently down ber cheeks, nurse wiped 
them tenderly away. 


“ God wipes’ away tears,” thought the 


4 


their beds, and the sun'came.in to visitthem,| 


darkness, und tumbled and fell just ‘where | 


your leg is broken, aid you must lie as still | 


The child Jooked disappointed. She knew | 
‘hospital, they mest go oat again as soon a8 


Tux Law oF 
not give express tg. the eomtrary, are con- 


fuse or neglect to take their papers from the offices 


_ ble till they have settled she. bl! and ordered the 
paper discontinued. _ 


the mission school, co heard Bible 1 Verses, 
which she could reméniber, though not quite 
as they are writtep aie ures. 


Narse’ 


bat she 
With tier 
at the 
apd at the green hil, with, 
drooping over it, and her little hands t 
the snuwy pillow and the white abeets 
coanterpane with almost as’ much ‘affection 
you would totich your mothers pure brow. 
There card bung upon the post of 
is 


number answered to a name in 


‘known. 


Fhe chaplain. the 


to not think she 
fractare is a bad ‘one, and she is.sd: 
from y of food, and; from 
ure to weat er, that there 19 Dut 
slight detoke for her.” 4 
“ Will you say “Our Father’ with wat 
asked the man of God, bending down to kies 
the little eufferer, and laying his. ia 
blessing upon her head. 

“ Jesus blessed little children,” ‘murmured 
| Susie, who was fast hearing her eternal 
home ; then as-he knelt beside her to pray, 
her lips echoed the holy words that all good 
children love to say——* Our Father who art 
in heaven.” 

For three days the minister came and 


adh 


and of heaven, and mingled his voite with 
her little voice in prayer to Him whose ear 
is always open to little children. to 
The fourth day she was wandering, b: 
allthrough her incoberency ber mind seeme 
to dwell upon the clean, white bed, so mruch 


been living in am almost beastly den... 

At evening, just as the sun, was. setting, 
the chaplain camé again, nurse sat 
the child to fan ber, and to perform an 
little kind office that she might réquire. 

“ She will soon be with Jesus," said thie 
chaplain, “ yet isdar better than to remais 


here.” 


for she fixed her dimming eyes earnestly 
upon the minister’s face, thea with a con- 
vulsive effort she drew the white spread up 


the world of purity and 
“ Blessed are the pais th i heart, for they 
see God.” ‘Papers 


- 


JOHN, THE GRAVE DIGGER- 


~ Mr. Gray had not eileen been minister, of 
the parish.till he noticed the.odd practice of 
the’ grave digger; and one day when he 
came upon John smoothing tri 
the lonely bed of a child which bad 
buried a few days before, he asked why he 


the graves of infants. Jobn paused for a 
moment at his work, and looking up, not at 
the minister, bot at the sky, said, “ Of swch 
isthe kingdom :heaven.” 
“ And on.this account you.tendanad adorm 
them with, so much care?” remarked the 
minister, who | was greatly struck | with 
reply. 
*Sarely, sir, answered John, canna 
make over braw and find bed covering:o!.a 
little int ent sleeper that is waitin’ there 
till it is time to wauken it and coy 
it with white tab and waft it away to glory. 
Where sic gtandeor is awaitin’ it 
its fit it should be decked cot here, § 
the Sayiour will like to.see white clover 


But why not thus cover larger gtavés 
asked the minister, hardly able to soppress 
bis emotions. The dust of dil his enints 
is precionein the Savionrs, sight ?”.. 

“ Very true, sir,” respooded John, w 
great solemnity, “ bat I canpa be sare. w 
are bis’ saihts,‘and wha ‘ate T 
thear are many of ‘thea lyin’ im this: kirk- 
| yard; but it would, be great presumption to 
mark them oot. There,are some,that] am 


‘ya 


nate and snod as I can, and plant bi — 


mee them the white shirt,” refe 
‘white clover.” “Tid clean 
though, wi the bairne”— The 


A little, bright-eyed gieh. of three 

exclajming, mama! © 


Pa 
Rt was read to her; and haw eagerly she 


to her, “ Then I Jove auntie,” lo vain was 
she offered a bright half-erown fot 
stdmps that bad ‘come to bay cakes a 
orariges. No, nd} the inaideti 
{ both letter and stamps into her small 
exclaiming, “ I's my letter; it. f 
and the little lover of cakes and fruit forgot 
herself in this new found joy. 

Now,” dear “children, ‘you can give this 


| mama, or papa, of a b 


the 


read a Jetter as to guess a riddic. | 
Use simple ‘words ; acd,‘ although" your 


ule thing, who had stolen sometimes into | 


Ve: nom Ua to fal door Beh “to 


wend your joy inyour letters 


a 


‘that streamed | 


the 


knelt by tier, and whispered to her of God — 


did her soul love parity, thoogh she had 


Snsie seemed to hear the aa words, 


to her lips and kissed it, and. marmaring 
“ Our Father,” she fell asleep ie, awake ip 


ow 


was so particular in dressing and heaping 


dae ye no, think sae.tae, 


gey sure aboot, and I keep there graves as ~ 


exclaimed, as she heard of her aentie’s love — 


aswell Yeedive it; all 


sister, is away, hothing so delightsthem 


heart overflows with love, try to express it 
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| 
| 
| 
kind of re, | 
the days of your hk 
} use your i 
| w 
| | 
| 
4 
“well to intime for what we 
| learn to do’ early; we shall bé likély: to do | 
Try. 10 | 
i | too bad & | 
i | 
ne: 
dull, weary look, can Ten 
{ of Christ. ne analogy toaches the one “enongh to Sill « letter a look about you, | 
only of indemonstrableness. ] main- epee ll a letter, if 
I 
| 
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December 1, 1864. 
Notice. 


 fux office of the Ractric is removed wo the north- 
east corner of Front and Clay streets, Room No. 1, 
“up stairs. 
Rev. J. A. 
Banrrzrt, 
EY C. Bisserv. 
veling Agent. 
-Permanest Committes of Home Missions will 
meet at their rooms on MompAy, December 5th, at 2 


‘eelock, 


| 


E. G. Beckwrrn. Secretary. 


| “The Beauty of the Lord.” | 

a The beauty of the Lord, which is on the 
ce ‘creation, has a special department in map- 
Ba kind. . Not that among animals, wild and 
domesticated, there is no comeliness of form, 
4 ‘motion, color and activity. The young of 
a nearly all brutes and fowl are beautiful ; 
some of them exceedingly so ; and we never 
weary in beholding their grace, their sport, 
their color, their gay movements, and buoy- 
ant spirits. 

‘ 7 _ The fuller beauty lavished on the race of 
=. man grows much from his higher intelli- 
. gence and spiritual enlightenment » from 
_ ‘that which is superadded to the merely phy- 
 gicalframe. But, after all has been said, 
: B there is nothing molded from matter so 
i’ ' ‘beautiful as men and women, in perfect form 
; and perfect health. They have the elegance 
of form, limb, action, carriage, and move- 
3 ments, the agility and gracefulness, of the 


and features, the beauty of flowers, the 
2 ; effect of landscape, the glory of the air and 
; sky, and the fragrance of the woods, the 
: fields and the blossoms. And when culti- 
vated mind sits on the brow, looks out from 
the window of the eye, frames the lines of 
the cheek, touches the lips, swells tle throat, 
curves the nostril, and beams from every 
4 _ point of the face, we confidently say, here, 
. j if anywhere, God is visible, in the beauty 
of his thought, and his finger, and his life- 
giving breath. 

Yet the beauty of God, as in man, is not 
all expressed even thus, There are moral 
beauties, graces of the heart, lineaments of 
the character ; which may exist without fit 
manifestations, and may thrive in the light 
of God, without earthly observation. We 
do not arrive at the truest beauty in the 
most radical idea of it, until know what 
a beautiful soul is, a perfectly sweet, pure, 
harmonious, and lovely chahacter. And 
when God is pleased to transform a human 
heart, clothe it in the beautiful garments of 

_ Fighteousness, and ‘adorn it with shining vir- 
tues, and polish it with heavenly graces, and 
; breathe around it the incense of the skies, 

' and touch it with hues from the bow he has 
hung in the clouds, he is able to present to 
us that which is the most beautiful of all 
his works wrought among the children of 
men. 

Moreover, there is a beauty of God per- 
sonal to himself. Since there is such a 
beauty lavished on the creation, there must 
be a beauty subjective inherent in the na- 
ture of God, pervading his whole being, and 
| shaping all his feeling and conduct. There 

must be a perrenial and copious fountain, 

from which these streams are flowing ; and 

there must be a source, which no wastes or 
overabundance can ever exhaust. 

And such a beauty, such an infinite well- 

‘spring of loveliness there is in the being, 

nature, and character of God. Whatever 

of loveliness the cultivated eye has seen in 

the creation external ; whatever loving and 

partial eyes may have seen in human 

infancy and childhood; whatever eager 

thought or fond feeling has found in girl or 

woman; whatever keen sight and wondering 

view have found in noble man or sweet and 

pure Christian; and whatever sublime 

thought, and winged imagination, and in- 

| spired genius may have found, or dreamed, 

in angel or being superhuman,—all that 

loveliness and beauty must be inexhaustible 

| in God—must be only as the dewdrop on 

. the flower compared with the ocean, on 
whose shore it grows. 


Dr. Hodge on 


t We print on the outside an article which 
appeared in the Ohristian Hxaminer, by 
Professor Hedge, of the Divinity School 
connected »with Harvard (College, as a re- 
markable sign of the times. There is a 
growing discontent in the better class of 
- negative Christians with mere negations. 
They began, while professing adhesion to 
Christianity, by protesting and destroying, 
and evangelical dogmas and practices were 
the object of assault, and opposition to them 
their central principle. But discussion only 
served to show that evangelical doctrines 
and methods were rooted in the Bible ; and 
- soon the iconoclasts directed their blows at 
‘the Bible itself in its inspiration and au 
thority. Here however was a dilemma: if 
they let the Bible go, to. dispose of unwel- 
‘come doctrines, there was no security for 
‘Christianity itself even as they understood 
it; and if they retained the Bible, they ad- 
mitted a foothold for the evangelical faith. 
_ In the article from which we give an ex- 
‘tract there is a long step in - advance, but 
‘still great confusion of vision, of far-sceing | 
and short-seeing, and a strange mixture of 
faith and upfaith, The‘writer tries to bold 
it» the supernaturalism of Christianity while 
‘showing no anxiety about the inspiration of 
‘the medium through which it is made 
‘nown! He has faith enough for the facts, 
but is indifferent about the record! He is 
“ready to maintain that God has interposed 
‘miracolously for the salvation of man, but 
_ Je not able to see his way to any such inter- 
position. in making over to him a knowledge 
‘of thatealvation! He can accept the spirit 
-of "Christianity as a gift to man out of God’s 
‘hind, but serples at the body! ‘This may 
do for Professor Hedge personally, but we 
are surprised that.a.man of so much pene- 
tration does not.see that in this way he can 
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animal races ; they have in head, neck, face, 


foes, no positive contributions towards build- 
ing it up. He has no authorization, defin:- 
tions or boundaries or standards of f it, and 
he floats away from substantial 
among mirages. He says “it is truth that 
makes inspiration, not inspiration truth,” - 
generality which is true veither ‘ig 
affirmation, nor in its denial. For truth 
tered—the probable meaning intended by 
the vague words—does not possess the 
“Quality “Of ‘inspiration ; Ror any one 
pretend that inspiration makes truth, but 
simply guarantees it. But the fallacy of 
_the statement, as a sober doctrine, is the fact 
that it makes one depend on other criteria 
of religious doctrine than the teachings of 
Scripture! One must first find out from. 
other sources what is truth, and then he 
may know what is inspiration ! He gets 
the inspired texts when he is beyond the 
need of them ! 

Now side by side of this want of vision 
we have the profound intuition of the Pro- 
fessor that there is no resting place but 
authority—“the Bible or mathematics.” 
After he has shown his indifference about 
the only thing which can make the Bible 
authoritative, he claims its authority as a 
matter of absolute necessity! Surely he 
must be adrift in a strange elementary or 
chaotic world, where clear flashes of light 
alternate and seem to mix with thick dark- 
Nevertheless the article is a hopeful one, 
and shows that Unitarians are not satisfied 
with their former position, and are yearning 
for something better and positive. Its drift 
is directly the opposite to the position held 
a few years since by most of their writers. 
Then the tendency was all away from au- 
thority and revelation to reason ; here it is 
back from reason to authority, and especially 
the Bible. Then the alternative—to use 
the Professor’s own statement and belief 
four years ago—was, “ Reason or Rome, 
there is no middle ground ;” here it is: 
“ The Bible or Mathematics,” which is de- 
cidedly the more hopeful creed. : 

We like also the way in which the article 
states the moral weakness and inefficiency 
of the preacher who speaks in his own 
name, and the influence of a_ theological 
training, which has the effect to lessen one’s 
faith, though it has been understood that for 
years that was the tendency asd result of 
the teachings in the Theological School 
where he is a Professor. Our object how- 
ever is not to chide for the past, but to re- 
joice in the pfophecy of better things in fu- 
ture. Unitarianism has long since demon- 
strated one thing, that Christianity does not 
gain but loses in power by leveling it down 
to man, and we are glad to welcome the 
confession of this out of its own mouth. Let 
the confession be followed by amendment, 
and when our friends who have strayed 
from the faith welcome the Bible as the in-- 
spired word of God, and with it the great 
body of evangelical doctrine clustering 
around Christ as the eternal Son of God, 
and bow their hearts trustfully to him as 
their Saviour, they will find peace and rest 
in their own souls, and be a power in the 
world for the spiritual elevation rth man. 


Office Discourses.—No. 49. 


Text—Prov. 18: 24. ee that hath friends 
must show himself friendly ; and there is a friend 
that sticketh closer than a brother.” 


Introduction.—All are not favored with 
brothers, who are the offspring of the same 
parents with themselves ; but all may have 
friends. The providence of God does not 
deny these to any. The friendless, if such 
there be, are those who have made them- 
selves so—exceptions aside. We have 
never yet met the person who had abso- 
lutely no friends, if we may call friendly 
people friends. We have read of such, but 
have never seen them, toward whom there 
were none to show a friendly feeling. But 
we have known those who had no friends, 
in the emphatic sense, and deserved none. 
Some of these cared for none; but had 
them, in a way, in spite of themselves. 
Still, valuable friendship demands culture. 
Argument.—1. Respecting its nature, 
friendship is not a passion, nor is it a senti- 
ment. There is nothing violent, or eestatic, 
in it. It is not. exclusive, nor selfish. It 
allows one to have many friends besides the 
few who are choicest. It uses no violence, 
and indulges in no extravagant fancies. It 
is rather asober matter. It begins, usually, 
not till after the follies and years of child- 
hood have passed away. In some it is 
spontaneous ; but in growth and strength it 
is the result of care and culture, in part 
voluntary. . It grows out of some réal or 
supposed merit. It is fostered by the rea- 
son. ‘Times, congruities, sympathies, must 
favor it. It loves the higher order of minds 
best, but does not disdain lowliness of sta- 
tion. It isa just and generous thing, and 
means to take much and give more; to be 


firmer and truer, by all the fidelity and love 


it finds. 

2. Friendship is a power in the world. It 
is not so demonstrative a thing as love, nor 
so towering an exercise as faith ; but it is a 
steady, pressing, urgent potency. There is 
a force of friendship bearing positively upon 
the life, character, and destiny of nearly all. 
of us. Weare never free: from its activi- 
ties. Daily we are performing acts of 
friendship for others, and they for us. The 
power of our general friendships is large 
with most of us; and the influence of our 
special, close, intimate friendships is beyond 
measure. We find the fact so when death, 
or other cause, compels a separation, or sus- 
pension. The world recognises that. it is so 
in the notice it has taken of the instances of 
David and Jonathan, Damon and Pythias, 
‘and various others. And all such friend- 
ships the whole world admires and Heaven 
approves, 

3. Friendship i is to be era y We want 
rélatives ; -we want lovers; we suffer loss 
when we have not those who are bound to 
us by the ties of affection. But we want 
more than these. Relatives are. too par- 
tial, lovers are too blind, and we need kind- 
ly, tender, sweet, considerate, discriminating, 
and immovable friends. Amid some of our 
worst perplexities, such, as are simply and 
only our friends are our very. best helpers. 


And such friends are the last of all men to 


deaair to if they ever 
do. Our warmer and friends may 

thag- there 
Above there 


than a brothers 
Friend, 
among his fellows. as we 
social, finite, and human, we must needs 
have friends, and they are happy 0 whom 
God gives choice ones. 

Remarks—1. It.is not to be supposed 
that all sorts of friendship are equally good, 
nor that none are bad. There are friend- 
ships not fit'to be made ; by which bodies 
and souls are ruined; _Sriendships _ trans- 
‘muted into enmities. 

2. God is a Friend to ‘all who seek his 

friendship, and it is well ‘to’ question the 
friendship of such as are ‘not His friends. 
.8. We are on friendly terms with some 
that are not personally agreeable to us; but 
we can not take such to our hearts closely. 
‘We must esteem, confide in, and find delight 
in, those whom we call our friends. 


College Papers.—Ho. 1. 


BY H. WILLY, OF CALIFORNIA, 


It is a matter of the the highest importance 
that a College should be rightly located. « It 


is one of the choicest and most costly pos- | 


sessions of the, State, and therefore it 
should be situated in the midst of the very 
best natural advantages which ‘the State 
affords. This matter should be well. con- 
sidered in the beginning. A mistake in lo- 
cating such an institution cannot be reme- 
died. Where it is put, where its permanent 
buildings are erected, where public sympa- 
thy is first drawn to it, there is its home, 
and there it must remain. All succeeding 
generations will enjoy the advantage of a 
wise selection in this particular, or, if the 
choice is unfortunate, they will never cease 
to regret it. Its students, especially, and 
those immediately connected with it, must 
suffer the loss, down to the latest years: 
And in this particular State, the matter of 
the location of such an institution, is- of 
more importance to its value and usefulness 
than it would be in other States. 

On the Atlantic slope, the climate of one 
portion of a State is essentially the climate 
of the whole. In this State, the distance o¢ 
only a few miles often separates climates 
widely different. Here, there is the am- 
plest room for choice, and to overlook ‘this 
fact now, would be to lay the foundation 
for unavailing regret hereafter. 

And this leads to the remark that the 
first thing to be considered in fixing the lo- 
cation of a College, should be Cxirmare. 
The very best, the most healthful and in-* 
vigorating should be sought. It should be 
that in which there is the utmost freedom 
for open-air exercise, the whole year round, 
where méntal exertion is at no time hin- 
dered by extreme heat. With us, it is ob- 
vious at once, that such a climate would be 
sought in vain within the limits of our in- 
terior valleys or plains. If any higher 
mountain region fulfills the requisite condi- 
tions of climate, it must be open to the ob- 
jection of remoteness, and be ruled out on, 
that ground. The seareh must be confined 
practically, therefore to the coast, and the 
spot must be found somewhere within’ its 


evenly-tempered air. | 
And here, also, several important consid- 
erations should guide the choice. — 4 


The first is the force of the summer 
wind. During the long months of our dry 
season, the cold currents come sweepifig 
from the ocean daily... They cool the whole 
air. But there are spots where those cur- 
rents blow with great-violence. Thére the 
country is much of the time bleak and 
dreary. Shade and ornamental trees can- 
not be grown. Delicate fruits and flowers 
are blighted. Out-of-door . life cannot, in 
the windy periods of the day, be enjdyed. 
There is not much pleasure in sauntering 
through one’s grounds, though there may be 
‘much thatis beautiful about. them, if you 
must be wrapped in winter shawl or over- 
coat, in order to be comfortable. Green 
grass and flowers, and foliage wet with jets 
of refreshing water playing upon them, are 
all very attractive, but if the wind is daily 
blowing a gale, while the sky is overcast 
with clouds and fogs, they hardly bring‘you 
out of doors. 

Thefe.is no need of being guilty of the 
unpardonable error of putting an institu- 
tion of learning into the midst of perpetua] 
disadvantages like these. Seek further. 
These cold wind-currents do not extend a 
great way. They are. broken by the nat- 
ural configuration of the country, or they 
are lifted off by the lofty elevations of the 
coast range of mountains. Search till you 
find a sheltered region; where the sun 
shines warm and cheering, where the trees, 
all standing erect and symmetrica), bear a 
silent, but sure testimony to the absence of 
the wind-current.° There you may plant 
and rear what ‘you will, the vine, the fig, 
the pomegranite, and even the orange, to- 
gether with the hardier fruits of colder re- 
gions. ‘There you may surround yourself 
with perpetual yerdure and ever-blooming 
flowere, and be able at all hours of the day 
to be in the open air, among them, without 
diecomfort from the temperature. Morning 
‘and evening alike, you may enjoy the’ fruit 
of your cultivation, and your children may 
do the same without fear of — one 
‘eolds. 

It will be sbows more wad more by ex- 
perience that such locations are to be found 
along.the western base of the coast range, 
and at an elevation of ome or two hundred 
feet above the level of the bay. It is not 
‘60 well anderstood now, but the experience 
of many who have tried different locations 
of residence proves it, and ina very few 
years it will come to be generally acknow]l- 
edged. ‘It is a subject well worthy of at- 
tenlion. Where shall I build me a coun- 
try residence? isa practical question with- 
many now, and it soon will be with mal- | 
titudes. It is a great thing to know where 

“the healthful qualities of obr ocean breezes 
_can be enjoyed without experiencing their 
chilling or their 
fogs... oY | 

Such can found, s above in- 


@icated, and the, timp far distant 
when they will be held in very high esteem. 


Such a spot should be dhésen ae the loca- 
\ition~of a College, where pure, abun- 
vigor to the 


place for the should be 
ACCESSIBLENESS.. It be near the 
near enough to enjoy ita advantages with- 
out being subject to its disturbance, or ex- I 
posed to easy contact with its vices. The 
advantages of a city aré its « libraries, its 
works of art, its scientific and literary lec- 
‘tures, its larger society of refined and 
tivated people. Something of the spirit 
and life of a city may be imbibed with ad- 
vantage by students while they are pursn- | 
ing the studies of College. These advan- 
tages may be enjoyed by placing a College 
near to the city, without incurring the dis- 
advantages of being in it. These disad- 
vantages are such that all past experience | 
in our country is against. placing colleges 
‘in, cities. They should be avoided by lo- 
cating such an institution in retirement, 
while at the samé time it should be in close | 
contact with the living world, and near the 
center of the great traveled thoroughfares 
of the country. : 

| Furthermore, a College should be situ- 
ated in the midst of cHorce sceNERY. It’ 
is of far greater importance than ig usually 
thought, amidst what scenery a scholar 
passes the four impressible years of his 
College life. The influence of home scen- 
ery upon the minds and characters of chil- 
dren is conceded. to be great, and so espe- 
cially is that which ‘surrounds them in the 
place of their education. During no pe- 
riod of life can this delicate and ennobling 
influence be secured with more advantage 
than in years of College life. It isa pe- 
riod when all such influences are. especially 
influential, and to overlook them would be 
unpardonable. Let the College be placed 
in the midst of scenery extensive and beau- 
tiful, and if possible, even grand. Put the 
College where nature in its forms of gran- 
deur and scenes of beapty conspire to en- 
large the mind and refine the taste of the 
scholar, and the result will be salutary 
throughout all time. 

In a climate like ours, a College ought, 

also if possible, to enjoy the advantage of a 
flowing stream of water. Good wells may 
be a substitute where the water is elevated 
and distributed by artificial meane, but in 
the long run this involves great trouble and 
expense, while at the samé time the supply 
is necessarily limited. On the other hand, 
a running stream, though at some seasons 
it may be small, is of priceless value. It 
id fortunate if its scurces are situated at 
such an elevation that enough pressure may 
be had at the place of distribution to throw 
it in jets, freely about buildings and grounds, 
‘whenever it is wanted. By this means per- 
petual verdure may be enjoyed all the year, 
dust may be avoided in streets and about 
buildings, water may be distributed througb- 
out all apartments where it is wanted, and 
almost complete security may be enjoyed 
against fire, all that is disagreeable in our 
dry season may be avoided, and grass, 
flowers, trees and fruits may be thriving 
perpetually. Eden would not have. been 
paradise without its rivers, nor can there be 
a landscape of perpetual beauty without 
the presence of flowing water. 

These, certainly, are some of the lead- 
.ing considerations that should be had pre- 
éminently in view, in deciding upon the lo- 
cation of” ‘a College in this State. 


[For the Pacific.] 
Ministers at at the Polls. 


We are. informed th that one‘ of the most 
“honored clergyman of San Francisco de- 
clined to vote in the recent election on the 
ground of ministerial propriety. We are 
also informed that the clergyman in ques- 
tion makes no secret of his preference for 
Mr. Lincoln ; that he has stated, that could | 
he give a casting vote, it would be for him, 
and moreover that he is personally ac- 
quainted with Gen. McClellan, and has no 
confidence in him. ,We also learn that 
while the Protestant divine took this course 
the Roman Catholic élergy took the other, 
and not only voted, but voted for McClel- 
lan. Wedo not deny their right to do so, 
nor mention the fact as in any way against 
them, but. only to exhibit the ‘unwisdom J ; 
of the course pursued by-one of our own 
esteemed brethren. -It shows how such 
practice on the part of Protestant cler- 
gymen would tend directly to strengthen 
the Roman Catholic and foreign influence, 
which is already so formidable at the polls, 
The only. effect of such a course is to sur- 
render the liberties and religion of the coun- 
try into the hands of a priesthood, against 
whose unsparing’ resistance those liberties 
and that réligion arose. 

The most conservative divine would | 
probably admit that the question of the Bi- 
ble in the’ public schools is one of religious 
importance, and that even a clergyman may 
exert himself against that division of the 


school funds which the Roman Catholic } 


priests have labored so hard to effect. 

Now how, we wish to know, is a minister 
of the gospel to act vigorously in questions 
such as these, if he avoids the polls.. How 
can he sign a petition to the Government 
to do for him a work, or avert from him an 
evil about whith he refused to stir bis fin-* 
ger as a citizen. 

The vote is in this country, the citizen’s 
determination of the influence he will have 
in the State. And all the importance which 
attachés to the question what they shall, or 
shall not be, belongs as well to the right and 
duty..of voting which decides them.. We 
protest that no chureh, or any portion of a 
church has the right to question the full 
' aind perfect liberty of a minister to exercise 
his rights of franchise as he wil. We pro- | 
test (against, any. clergyman’s . resigning | 
‘his charge: 

There ig nothing at the pai to wee the 
dignity or character of a minister inggo- 


| a library building, and $20,000 for # library, } 


“Regeneration: ‘still excites the hottest disens- 


bring, and help to improve the . atmogphere 
of the place. And while there is nothing 
to injure him therepthere is much that re- 
quires his presenee: Bie is is presomed to be 
a man of intelligence and 
those points, in fact, 
| and as such is needé@ at the polls: The 


ouse 
of Lords to represent the spiritual interests 
of the nation. Our House of Lords is the 
Assembly around the polls, and we require 7 
the lords spiritual there, as well as the lords 
temporal. Tt is not true that numbers de- 


and) great: interests for’ nothing. 
Great interests and character draw 
"Votes to them, and thé ministry as repre- 
senting the faith and conscience of the peo- 
ple‘ought to be heard. If religious princi- 
are to have any weight in’ such mat- | 
ters, the chief personal representatives of |. 
them cannot stand off at a distance, smoth- 


fictitious ministerial dignity. The first 
| great quality of every American, is his free 
find hearty sense of citizenship. Never, in 
the very best days of Rome, was this senti- 
ment stronger, nor, we may add, more use- 
ful than it is among us. Emigrants soon 
learn it, and with it comes thezeal of bet- 
ter things, interest in the nation, and that 


adopted sons which this war has witnessed. 

The minister of the gospel cannot, afford 
to be the only one in all these vast multi- 
tudes without the manly sensé of Ameri- 
can citizenship, and say what he will, he 
cannot have that sentiment if he decline to 
exercise the first right it confers. This 
right is too important and too sacred to be 
interfered with by any one. No politician 
in the church should be allowed for an in- 
stant to overawe or dictate either silence or 
action of any kind to the minister in his 
character as a citizen. 

We have no fondness for what is called 
political preaching. We want nothing bat 
the religious side of life, and the religious | 
bearing of principles and affairs discussed 
in the pulpit. But.we say that a man who 
attempts to abridge his minister’s rights as 
a citizen, has attempted an intolerable -in- 
terference which no man of spirit would al- 
low. If anything of this sort exists in any 
of the churches, the only creditable coursé 
for the ministry is to defy it at once and 
break it in pieces. To truckle to itand say 
timidly that because it exists, we will not 
vote, is to resign their claim to be-respected 


Nothing can be gained by concessions that 
. disfranchise the ministry and give them the 
political status of women. 
must concede to the pulpit the right to be 
independent; and the minister, to, be useful, 
‘must lay hold of his independence, not as a 
thing potential, but as a thing actual. 

Such considerations as these, would, we 
should think, dictate a course to a minister 
of genuine and manly feelings, at anytime ; 
bat.in the present crisis it is hard to see by 
what means such a man, whatever his sa- - 
cred calling is, could justify himself in re- 
fusing to vote. 
Leok at the state of in Cal- 
ifornia. The clergyman in question knew 


engaged in raising, equipping, and drilling 


plots of the most «bloody character. He 
knew that the promoters of these’ schemes | 
were associated with the Democratic party, 
and ‘that whatever might be said of that 
party as such, it undeniedly held within its 
bosom, throughout the whole country» 
bloody-minded men, desperadoes rather than 


than likely to involve. that portion of the 
‘country which remains at peace in all the 
horrors of a reign of terror. Not far from 
his own dwelling were assembled in reserve, 
bands of armed men, drilled and ready to 
protect his own home, wife, *children and 
himself, from atrocities which the late vote 
at the polls has now madé impossible, but 
against which, in this peaceable and most 
inexpensive method, he would not exert 
himself. 


sentiment very prevalent in some circles, 
and very hard to resist. But indeed it does 


noble men to suffer and die for she: country’s 
peace, it must at least “ea of min- 
isters to vote. 


deared to the nation by the’ recollection of 
what it did in the day of anguish. For 
this reason among others, we Yrejoice in the 
formation of the Christian Commission. It 
gives great-hearted ministers just the op- 
portunity they ‘w ant to show their self-sac- 
rificing patriotism, and in a way consistent 
with their sacred calling. We want the 
feeling to increase that God has “brought us 
] help out of Zion.” It would indeed bé an 
evil day when the nation tired of looking to 
the ministry and the church for hope, tired 
of finding them: mute oracles that would 
not respond to the exigencies of the times, 
should turn away to some other quarter. 


Bditorial Notes 


Henry Howland of Boston has left $10, - 
000 to ‘Tufts College...:The late Joshua 


Boston City Library besides twenty or thirty: 
| thousand volumes. . 
has a new High Sctiool house worth $30,- 


$60,000. 
an income yearly of $100,000, . The teach- 
| ers work fourteen’ bours ‘a day.” A boy’s an- 

‘nval expense is $750. ‘Thére dre acadamies 
in England, where a, boy can live for $125 
a year, if be bring his outfit... .John Good- 
now of Bostou has given tothe town of Sad- 
bury, Mass. three acres of land, ‘$2,500 for | 


—Mr. Spurgeon’s sermon on Baptismal 


sion. He reiterates his position in these 


words : 


ing there, or if, there is, let him, come, sur-, 
-rounded with as many good men as he can 


| 


ering their manly feelings in a useless and | 


marvelous devotion to it of so many of her | 


by all men, and to be feared by the wicked. | 


The church | 


that honored and. responsible men in his | 
own church had been for weeks and months | 


a force to protect the inhabitants against |, 


traitors, and that its triumph would be more | 


We do not call him criminal be- | 
cause we know that he is ‘the victim of a | 


seem that if it is the duty of thousands of | 


Religion has a great mission tb ibe peo- } 
| ple at this moment. We wazitto see it per- | 
formed. We wish to see the ministry en- | 


regenerate, persist in de- 
that it does ; 
the says: ‘ 

record before the merciful 

Mined feat Head of the Church, and 

him do as’ saad a5 to Him good.” 


| 
“eemutfflis-one among the many fitnesses of 


the war that Maj. General Birney, who died 
lamented at Philadelphia, Oct. 25th, and 
whose command embraced many colored 
troops, was the son of James C. Birney, 
the Liberty Party’s candidate for President 


cide everything in this country, and charac- | of the United~ States’ in 1840 to 1844, } 


James C. Birney; himself a Southera man 
and once a slaveholder, was the real founder 


of ihe Which ‘Gow controls the vote of 


country. 

—On Jefferson Davis’ place thirty miles 
below Vicksburg, seventy-five colored men 
are working cotton plantations on their own 
account. They are cultivating twelve bun- 
dred acres of cotton, besides as much more 
in other crops. They will make on an av- 
- erage from $2,000 to $5,000 each. Some 
' negroes who were slaves three years ago, 
will this year clear from $10,000 to $20,000. 
The work on these farms was performed by 
the old men, women, and children—the 
young and able-bodied men having gone into 
the army as soldiers, and merited the praise 


the very plantation where the “traitors” 
lived, and the rebellion was hatched, the 
colored people, even the old men, women, 
and cripples, who are not even fit for sol- 
diers, are solving the great problem that has 
so vexed politicians. Do the people at the 
North “ Still wonder, and ask what shall be 
done with the blacks ?” 


—Bishop Whitehouse of Illinois, oe a 
resolution was introduced into the Diocese 
Convention of that state declaring the loy- 
alty of the*members, ruled it out of order 
He was in order however himself, when he 
_ invoked the blessing of God on the Chicago 
Convention. 

—A Methodist speaker at the Wesleyan 


from Australia, reported successful mission- 
ary labors among the Chinese, of whom 
there are about half as many as we have 
in California. One of them, a Christian, 
when dying shouted, “Happy! happy ! 


happy! I am going to God!” The effect 


on the bystanders was powerful. Thirty- 


five were converted under the labors of: 


another teacher. 
—The following distinction, drawn by a 


- correspondent of the Advocate and Journal 


of New York is worth reflection, outside 

the Methodist Communion : 
“Preaching, for example, is more 
than vigiting from house to house, teaching, 
' exhorting and praying. In fact, toa worldly, 
_ conventional eye it looks more respectable. 
. Now Wesleyanism in Great Britain is very 
_ respectable ; Primitive Methodism is not. 
Perhaps it is barely respectable. But it 
grows more rapidly than any other Metho- 
distic body ; much more rapidly than Wes- 


leyanism, which decreased in numbers last | 


year. And Primitivism visits from house 
to house more, and labors more in old 
_ Methodistic fashion than the parent body. 


A Voice from France. 


Lacy, was recently received by the Sabbath 
School of the First Congregational Charch, 
and read by theSeperintendent, Mr. Bench- 
ley. We publish it in the Pacrrio, that 
all may read it for themselves,] _ 


brance* of your long absent and long silent 
pastor. You rightly embalmed my feelings, 
when you gave them a life-long connection 
and relationship with an Association whoce 
object is to convey temporal and eternal 
blessings to the soldiers who have fought 
and bled for our dear native land. In this 
old world of monarchs and despotisms, sur- 
| rounded by people who desire to hear ot our 
| defeat and ruin, I love my country more 
than ever. Not a day passes, but our 
prayers are mingled with yours, and with 
those of the tens of thousands of the faith- 
ful, which rise, like a bright cloud, from 
the breadth of that continent before the 
Lord God of nations, that he will give vic- 
| tory and righteousness and peace, and cause 
all things,both war and discord,to bring more 
speedily the coming of the Kingdom of 
. Light. This, I confidently trust will be the 
_end of all this discord of opinions, and saf- 
fering, and blood, and death. For this let 
_ us ever pray. 

O Beloved, I see now more than ever be- 
. fore, that all nations and men and every 
thing are in the hands of God. He can 
_raise.on high or destroy. “ Blessed is that 
people whose God is the Lord,” and that 
. man whose trust is in the Lord. I see, in 
these old countries, how men have passed 
away; their monuments remain a little 


Bates gave in his tide-tienp $50,000 to.the | 
., Northampton, Mass, 


000; Cambridge one which cost more than - 
School in England has 


' longer, and then begin to crumble, and soon 
are lost sight of forever; we are-filled with 


wonder before a ruin that dates a thousand | 


years ago; we ask, where are all they who 
_. lived, and loved, and reveled here? How 
/ deep tne impression that God only is eternal, 
and that we must attach ourselves to him, 
who is our Father, if we would not perish 
also, but live forever... O children, care lit- 
_tle for perishing things; seek ye for living 
things.—To-day we stood by the burial place 
| ofthe great Napoleon. The gilded altar over 
it was blazing i in the light of the sun shin- 
(ing through the colored glass of the-great 
windows, with astonishing effect: it was a 
. striking. symbol of his fame: but there 
were hig remains cold and lifeless as any 
other.. He too must come to death !—So 
also then must we.—What can we do to 
overcome Death? How can we rise from 
_ his embraces ? There is one way, there is 
ip one way; but that is open to us. all.— 

“ Thank. God through Jesus Christ aur | 


therein !—And. now, good bye. When you 
‘Yead. this, I shall be still farther away ;- may 
God. watch most tenderly over you, until 


Affeetionately yours, 
E. S. Lacy. 


bs of, | 


Conference in England, who was Delegate 


A thousand thanks dear children, and 
_ loved teachers, for this token of remem-. 


+ 


officially given them. ‘Thus, right here on | 


[The following letter from the Rev. E. S. | 


James-A. Wirth ‘Nes been 
thd’ by a of Bapcias 
es, at Santa Cruz. . A. L. Baker 
ordained to the same work by a & simile 
Council, at Oakland, on Thursday, 29th ins, 


_ Rev. J. G. Fackler, recently from Mis. 


‘suri, was.to commence Presbyterian 


vices in the parlors of Union Hall. 
—Rev. B. J. Lowe has advertised sy. 
eral weeks to preach on the Camanche 
ground. Last Sabbath he published hig 
subject. The first head was“ Caveat 
Jump Jim-Crow ‘preaching !” followed 
several other caveats. We put im oar ea. 
veat against any such notices. They are 
not in the style of the:great Preacher and 
they are not Presbyterian~either. 
—Rev, David J. Lee, of. Folsom, ha; 
succeeded in cancelling the . indebtedness 
the church (Episcopal) erecta 
theré. The church cost re 
Catlin donated the land. 
~The Cong’l Church in Petaluma hay, 
just sent, by the Telegraph, a call to the 
Rev. John W. Harding, of Long Meadow 
Mass. . | 
—A Congregational Church of 


members, one by profession, twelve by lc. 


ter, was organized on Sunday, Novembe; 


20th, at Dutch Flat, to be called the “ Plym. 
outh Church.” 

In the ecclesiastical council which me 
on Saturday evening, the 19th, the follow- 
ing churches were represented : the Firs, 
Church of Christ in Sacramento, and th. 
Congregational Churches in Folsom, Ne. 
vada, and Grass Valley. 

Rey. I. E. Dwinell, D.D., was moder. 
tor of the Council,and Rev. W. F. Snow, 
Scribe. 

The public exercises on Sunday were as 
follows : 
ton; Sermon, by Rev. I. E. Dwinell, DD., 
from John 6: 9, 13.; Admninistering of Coy. 
enant and Recognition of the Church, Rey, 
W. F. Snow; Constituting Prayer, Rey. 
H. Cummings ; Fellowship of the Churches, 
Rev. W. F. Snow; Address to the church, 


| Rev. H. Cummings; Concluding Prayer, 


by Rev. J. A. Johnson, acting Pastor of 
the church. 


The exercises were full of solemn inter. 


est. . 

The work before the church is mighty 
yet hopeful. May the Lord prosper this 
new “ Plymouth Church,” and keep it true 


to the grand principles symbolized in its , 


name. | 
—Prescott, the capital of Arizona Terri- 


tory, it was thought in August last, would . 


have one hundred houses by Christmas. 
Aug, 11th wasin the midst of the racing 
season, There is regular Baptist preachiog 
on Sunday. A Sunday-school and Bible 
class are in succeasful operation, and pupils 
—including several young ladies engaged 
in the mission day-school—anxiously await- 
ing the arrival of the teacher. There was 
not a Romish priest in the whole region, 
which is a wonder indeed. 
San Joss, October 30th, 1864. 

The Committee appointed by the Charch 
and Congregation on the 16th inst. to draft 
resolutions expressive of their feelings in 
view of the dissolation of the Pastoral Re- 
lation between them and the Rev. L. Han- 


| ilton, present the following report : 


Whereas, The Rev. L. Hamilton, the 


much esteemed and greatly beloved pastor 


of this church and congregation, has received 
an invitation to take charge of the Presby- 
terian church at Oakland, and has fully sta‘- 

ed his conviction that it is his duty to accep!, 

and consequently asked that the pastoral 

relation heretofore so happily existing be- 

tween himself and this church and people 

should be dissolved, urging as a principal 
reason his impaired health and consequett 
inability to perform the duties incumben! 
upon the office {such and similar duties be- 
ing much more easily performed in a new 
place by-his availing bimself of the results 
of his previous labors); and whereas this 
church and congregation in view of all the 
reasons and considerations urged have re- 
luctantly assented to his request, 

Resolved, That it is with deep and 
heart-felt sorrow we thus consent to a sep- 
aration from one so greatly endeared to us, 
whose labors of love in our behalf have 
been so unremitting. 

Resolved, That we have great reason 
to be grateful to the Author of all our bless- 
ings that we have been permitted for more 
than five years past to sit under the instruc- 
tions of so able and so faithful a preacher 
of the 

Resolved, That. under Providence wé 

are indebted mainly to his labors “ In season 
and out of season” for the greatly increased 
prosperity we enjoy as a church, and espe- 
cially for this new, beautiful and commo- 
dious edifice in which we now worsbip. 

Resolved, That whilst thus assenting 
to this painful separation of pastor and peo 
ple, we do most earnestly commend bim 
with our warmest sympathies and praye 
to the favor. and keeping of the Great Head 
an our Lord and Saviour Jesus 


James C. Coss, 
Dar, 
Dove tas, 
Jostan 
SMitTH, 
Joun G. Brar.- 


Congregational. - 

Rev. E. B. Clark, of Chicopee, Mass. 
has celebrated his twenty-fifth anniversary 
as pastor there... . Rev. Major Whittlesey 
Professor in Bowdels College, has assumed 
the duties of Judge Advocate on the 


of “Gen. Howard im the Army of the 


berland... ‘Rev. William Sewall of Luoe™ 
burg, has accepted a call from the 
church in St. Albans... .Rev. Benjam™ 
W? Pond, brother of Rev. W.'C. Pond of 


Downieville, has requested 4 ‘Gismission 
from ‘his pastorate in Barton, Vt., that be 
in the sérvice of the 


engage 
Relief Association. 


Lard!” You all know : O fail not to walk | Baprists 


Cuurci.— Two revivals 
have recently occurred—one at Northfield, 
| Mion.,and the other at Clear Water—” 
which. a considerable portion of the vt 


verts were adults of Baptist educatios 
peeatidies. At Northfield there were four- 


ere 
and at Water eight, who Ww 
fuitnersed and Congtegstiosl 


Introductory, by Rev. J. E. Ben.. 
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chutch. Bat for their dissent from “close 
communion,” the twenty-two were all Bap- 


tists, though their readiness to regeive Bap- 
ts tism. at the hands of & minister who had 
Tito been sprinkled, might, to some, imply 

c a more radical dissent still from Baptist 
Was prineiples. 

FREE Eddyville, Iowa, the 
ifst, church voted to rent the even numbers, and 
ME . to reserve the odd numbers for free seats. 

This makes every other slip free, through- 
out the house. ‘This t is 
| ee gard with favor by-all. No other method 
Sey- _could so well accommodate both the op- 
ache ‘posers and advocates of rented slips. 

his LeavenwortH, Kawsas.—At Leaven- 
ains worth, which has bad an astounding growth, 
iby ‘numberiig now eighteen or twenty thou- 

ca- _ ‘sand, the Congregational church, under Rev. 

; are Mr. Liggett, is greatly prosperous, paying 
mand a salary of $1,200. Their large, fine, brick 
| house of worship paid for, has just been or- 
| namented with a fifteen-hundred-dollar or- 
» has _ gan, from Boston, the second in Kansas, 
dness | 
ected son being the 
LP, Dr. STONE AND THE Bostow Councit. 
| —The council of pastors and delegates of 
| neighboring churches, which was called to 
have advise concerning the dismission of Dr. 
© the Stone from Park street, have advised that 
adow, he ought to remain in Boston! Over thirty 
| churches were represented, and the. final 
vote stood 23 to 17’in favor of his remain- 
irteen ing. This is not the first time, nor the sec- 
ry _let- ond, thatthe Boston them-. 
sm be selves against the removal nisters in 
their neighborhood to wider and 
© more promising fields of usefulnéss at a dis- 
+ tance. They tried it in the case of Dr. 
1 met Storrs, of Brooklyn, as well as others. We 
presume that, a case which seems so plain 
First to everybody else, a similar excellent result 
i the will follow in the present case on a second 
trial, which the people of San Francisco 
Ne- will doubtless make in due time.—Jnde- 
pendent of Oct. 27, 
Mdera- “Dr.Srone’s Cant To San Francisco. 
Snow, —A correspondent writes us as follows: 
“In common with many others, I have 
ere as been surprised at the reported decision of 
= the council in the case of Dr. Stone, of Bos- 
at ton, who was called to San Francisco. As 
D.D., throwing light-upon the subject, let me give 
PCov- you the facts in the case as to the action of 
Rev. _ the council, and you and others will see that 
Rey it has not been truly reported. I have them 
_ from one who was a member. 
rehes, “Tt was stated to the council by one of 
burch, the ministers that Dr. Stone and his family 
Payer, wish d to go to San Francisco. Dr. S. 
or of —— in writing his.convictions that he 
t to 
There was first an informal expression 
inter- “of opinion on the part of the members of 
the council on the main question, and thirty 
righty said he ought to go, while eighteen thought 
¥ this he ought to remain in Boston, and five were 
~ undecided. Then followed a long and ani- 
B Srue mated discussion as to whether Dr. 8. de- 
im its , sired to go ornot. Evidence was given 
; that he did so desire, and would be disap- 
’ pointed if the council did not advise his 
Perri- dismission. Dr. Kirk and others said the 
would . evidence was conclusive. But the bitter 
stmas. opponents of his leaving Boston—perhaps 
: a dozen in all—objected to the admission of 
pee the testimony. Hon. Linus Child then drew 
aching up a preamble and resolution, excluding the 
Bible _ testimony which had been given respecting 
pupils Dr. S.’s desire to go, and founding the opin- 
gaged ion of the council that he ought to go upon 
a tenit the reasons stated in Dr. S.’s letter. Amidst 
. confusion and excitment this document was 
© 7" '-yoted down, 23 to 18; and this was com- 
region, wunicated to the church and pastor. 
“ The papers said ‘ the council decided he 
ought to remain.’ It decided no such thing. 
364. ~ It gave no advice. It came to no “ result,” 
Yhurch and formally expressed no opinion on the 
» draft main question. The only expression of 
in opinion was the informal one that he ought 
“e to go, by a majority of twelve. 
al’ Re- Bushnell, Anderson, and others, 
Han- ' who were present, know the importance of 
 * the position to which Dr. S. has been called, 
m, the feel that he ought to go, and it is not un- 
pastor likely the call of the San Francisco church 
ceived will be renewed, and that another council 
'resby- will decide the case in favor of his going.” 
ly stat- — Independent of Nov. 3d. 
accept, 
New York Correspondence. 
New York, Oct. 25, 1864. 
incipal ,  Eprrors Pacuic.—Yesterday I saw the 
sequent steamer Ocean Queen start for Aspinwall 
umbent with a crowd of California-bound passen- 
= es gers. Perhaps, as I said farewell to friends, 
‘results and watched their faces grow indistinct in 
as this distance, I felt a little tinge of home-sick- 
all the ness. ~ Any way; your busy hill-city, 
id and the broad bay, and the brown hills, and 
i aaa friendly taces, stand very distinct im. my ima- 
4 sep- gination, and somewhat unconsciously my 
d to us, thoughts go westward with the departing 
f have steamer. 

: ‘*] hear the noise about the keel ; 

reason I hear the bell struck in the night ; : 

r bless- I see the cabin-windows bright ; 

r more the sailor at the wheel.” 

struc- The peculiar fascination of sea-traveling 

reacher is a. mystery to me. There seems to be @ 
monotony about sea-life which causes “the 

8, we mind to stagnate. I would hesitate to say | 

@ that the sea is really monotonous; for no- 

i espe- where can we find grander changes of sky 

sommo- - and cloud, and richer gilding of rising and 


Lip. getting suns or mellower moons,—but for 


senting - gome reason, all-these operations of Nature 
a ol seem remote and cold. On land, sunlight 

and clouds seem more friendly, as they clasp 
it) Head trees, hills and mountains in their arms. 
Jesus Earth seems graded up toward heaven, and 

j _ thoagbt rises by steps,—but on the broad 
ocean it lacks such familiar supports; it 
Beets stupefied, overwhelmed by the sym- 
DEN, ~ bois of power and infinity which it sees; it 


Hye , cannot talk familiary with Nature out in 


Aer. these vast and solemn solitudes. 
(60 Speaking of the sea reminds me that the 

isi Paciric has lately contained some very 
"Mass. - wholesome sea-side sketches from the pen 
iveary of an howored member of the editorial tri- 
ttlesey umvirate. Very “buman-hearted” are those 
ssumied marine epistles. Out of the reluctant claws 
he staff _ of the ‘Grab:and'the jaws of the leviathan, 
e Com- the writer snatehés wisdom. Even the vil- 
Lunen- lainous) little teredo, with such an: inter- 
he new reter, becomes both prophet and preacher 
anjamin to men. Tell us, friend B.——, why is itt 
Pond’ of _ that mortal languor- and. stapor afflict the 
mission ~ landsman at sea, even after the little inflice 
that he tions of sea-sickness:are‘over? 

One more marine item, and positively the 

last. A few days ago saw the new steamer 
@ CON: “ Henry Chauncey” laanehed from the yard 
evivals * of Wo. H. Webb in this city. This ship | 
sthfield, belongs to the -P. M. S, 8. Ce. andis to join 
her (or rather his) ships Oofistitution, 


Sacramento,and Golden City in the Panama 
route. The Chauncey is about the size of 
the Constitution, and seems, if possible, 


sharper. ‘The bravely into! 


the waters. [have no adjéctives thet will 
do justice to the really elegant and gracefuy 
ship. Perhaps the epithet of a Yankes 

stander will express the sum aah 


tural excellencé—siick. 
Rev. Dr. Bellows was warmly welcomed 
on hié return from California: 


I saw Rev. Dr. Anderson on the street 
yesterday, with his havePasick on his shoul- 
der, just from “the front.”. 

New York is rich in libraries es and art 
galleries. To-day T visited-the Gallery. of 
the New York Historical society. Thiscol- 
leétion of paintings and statuary is choice 
and rare. _Jarve’s representative works of 


the old masters are here. Crawford’s pro- 
ductions i in marble are truly wonderful. J 


derly beautiful features scem not the product 
of the slow chisel, but rather look as if a 
warm and potent Spirit bad evoked them 
from willing material, at a single impulse of 
creative energy. 

‘Dr. Abbot’s Museum of jan An- 
tiquities is bere also. In it are mummies 
of men and women of 2,000 years ago, and 
of the sacred animals, such as the Divine 
Ball, the cat, and the crocodile. Very hid- 
eous the sacred bull seems now, with its 
glazed eyes staring coldly out of its decayed 
trappings, upon tbe alien light of the nine- 
teenth century. One of the haman mum- 
mies suppcsed to be that of a beautiful prin- 
cess of 1,800 summers attracts attention 
for its lingering tints of the beauty which 
it once had. But alas! how Time mars 
beauty! This black, shriveled, ugly mass 
—was this once beautiful ? 

I saw paintings which faithfully imaged 
human affairs for thousands of years. 
Nothing so much impressed me with a sense 
of their fidelity to real life, as their prevail- 
ing tragic aspect. Conflicts, rdoms, 
agonies of body and of soul, these are the 
materials ot history; Oh when shall these 
things end ? When will men learn that sin 
inevitably brings tears and blood, arid that 
peace will reign over human affairs, calm 
and cheerful and su as the sun, only 
when righteousness and love frame the rules 
of human conduct. 


PROGRESS OF THE WAR. 

If we had not been at war for so long a 
time, and had not passed through so many 
periods of eager expectation and intense 
excitement, the military situation at present 
might be pronounced decidedly exciting, 
even allowing for six or seven inches of rain 
within a few days. To think of the broad 
swath that Sherman is making through 
Georgia while Hood is seated like a goose 
by the Tennessee river ; to think of Batler’s 


blowing the end out of his Dutch Gap Canal - 


to make way for his gunboats where they 
will be felt; to think of Sheridan’s farther 
punishing of Early and making for Lynch- 
burg; to think especially of the sudden 
subsidence of the foes that are of our own 
household, since the election has demon- 
strated their weakness, is certainly not very 
unpleasant thinking for one who loves his 
country, and watches for the end of this war. 


The latest news that we get ‘from Sher- 


man is through the rebel papers, which an- 
nounce that he was only eighteen miles from 


Macon, on Sunday, the 20th ult, He was 


marching in two columns, and making a 
clean sweep. He had captured a portion 
of the Georgia Legislature. Augusta and 
Milledgville, as well as Macon; he seemed 


likely to take in his way to Savannah. No - 


considerable resistance is intimated, or 
seems to be expected. The rebel congress 
is hurrying through laws to comovel the in- 
dependent Governors of the Gulf States to 
combine their militia for the common de- 
fense. But they are doubtless too late. 
“The horse is gone.” And some other 
things are probably gone too—those chattels 
whom they have contemplated making into 
soldiers. Let the recruiting officers meet 
Sherman as he comes to the Atlantic coast, 
and they will doubtless reap a harvest. 

The designs of Hood are still undevelop- 
ed. What be meant to do was doubtlessjto 
trouble Sherman, but as he has failed in 
that he may take it into his head to trouble 
somebody else. Bat Gen. Thomas will re- 
quire a share of his attentions.at least. A 

speech by Jeff. Davis at Columbia, S. C., 
shows how ignorant he was of Sherman’s 
real designs. 

“T have just returned from, that army 
from which we have had the saddest accounts 
—the Army of Tennessee—and I am able 
to bear to you wolls of good cheer. That 
army has increased in strength since the 
fall of Atlanta. has .risen.in tone; its 
march is onward; its face looking to the 
front. So far as I am able to judge, Gen. 
Hood's strategy has been 
duct has been gallant. His eye is now fixed 
upon a point far beyond where he was as- 
sailed by the enemy. He soon to 
‘have his hand upon Sherman’s line of com- 
munications, and to fix it where he can hold 
it. And if but one-half—nay. one-fourth— 
of the men to whom the service has a right, 
will give him their strength, I see no chance 
for Sherman to escape from q defeat or a 


disgraceful retreat. I therefore hope, in 
view of the éontingences of war, with all 


confidence which I found in the army, that 


within thirty days, that army, which has so 
boastfally taken up its Winter quarters in 
the heart of the Confederacy, will be in 


frauds attempted on the part 
agents of the State of New York with re- 
spect to the soldiers’ votes has properly at- 
tracted a great deal of .attention. Gov. 
Seymour seems determined to luok upon the 
matter in a wrong light, and professes a 
great deal of apprehension lest the rights of 
certain citizens of New York should be in- 
vaded. He has by proclamation, appointed | 
a Commission, consisting of three eminent 
gentleman, to investigate the matter, The 


Government has given them all needed fa- | 


cilities for conducting their investigations, 
and by its dignity ‘and spirit of conciliation 


it | contrasts favorably with those who decry it. 


The Rebel Congress would seem to be in 
that condition of unstable equilibrium which 


betokens approaching downfall. 


structionists age showing their heads, and 


with Vice-President Stephens as leader, are 
able to make considerable to the 
least. 

- Here is a little speech by the President 
on the occasion of a Republican Club’s call- 


upon-him recently which in the brevity. 


of the usual dispatches from the East. may 
properly find @ place in our war column: ~ 


ly 
These splendid forms aud ten- 


! 


and his con-. 


promise to make one ; but, as we have been 


we are at it, we may as 
well consider how 4 
secesh that Sheridan was a little man. 
he bad been a large man there 
mag? a ropose three cheers for 


manders, and soldiers, and sailors, and three 
cheers for the people everywhere who cheer 
for soldiers and sailors.” 


Fredericka Brewer, of whom we mighteasily 
judge, from her books, which side she would 


take in this struggle: 

“ I cannot but believe, with you, that this 
war is providential, and after ite worst is 
done, its woes are past, will serve. asa bap- 
tism for a new and hi life. A baptiem 
of blood, it is tree, and terrible it is; bat | 
the grace of God will turn the very wounds, 


My heart is)there now more than ever ; and 
were I younger, I would be there soul and 
body, and mix among those who take care 
of the sick and wounded. But I am) old, 
and shall hardly ever more cross the At- 
lantic, except with my warm wishes. 


_ MARRIED. 
In this November 23d, Dr. Cheney, 
at the First First Bapt | 
J. Donellan, born of this 


In this eity, November 
ald, Wm: C. Harrfygton to Mary 
In*this , November 123th, G.R Baker, 


In this ¢ 


In Butterfly Valley, Plumas county, Nov. » 2. 
Ball to Eleanor M. assey. 
In Fairfield, Nov. 19th, Henry Henderson to Chris. 


In Valle} 16th, Henry Pangburn to Mrs. Ada- 

allejo, 

line 

16th, J. J. Franklin to Lacy A. 

=o kson, Amador county, Oct. 30th, W. H. H. 
Margaret Whilfed. 


Seoramento, November 224, Wm. N. Ballou to 
e 

At Grand Island, Colusa county, November 16th, P. 
A. Earp to Martha E. Helton. 

In Santa Cruz, November 16th, Horatio Weymouth 
to Laura Felker. 


November 28d, Sarah A., wife of Rich- 
ard Agent. Dent daughter of G. D. Peck, 
M.D., of 
In this city, November ist, Mrs. Eleonora Bergen- 
heim, a native of Sweden, 88 years. 
h, Charles Edward Ray- 


In this city, November I 
ner, youngest son of Edward Highton, late of Liver- 
pool, 

ln city, Nov. Zist, at City avd Hospital, 
8. Peterson, a of Norway 

In this city, Nbdvember 22d, Charles Root, a na- 

ov. at City an oun 
native of New Mampshi 48 


years: In this city, November 24th, eldest ¢ danger ot J. 
N. Baily, a native of Bennington, V t, aged 14 
years and 4 months. 

ln this city, pene 24th, James T. Reardon, a 


native 36 years. 
ty, Nev Martha F., wife of J. 
on tht cit city, November 24th, Captain Hiram Fair- 


(printer) ) aged about 50 
In ovember Lyon, son of L. 


hite, aged 2 years 
son of 


In this Nov at and Hospital 
c ov a Joun 
John pative of Vagina 4 
In this city, November 27th, Edward E. Powers, 
dent of the Eureka Typographical Union, aged 48 


At Knight’s Ferry, Nov. “284. R. 
eldest child of Mr.and Mrs. P. R. Woodman, 


Columbia, aged four years and 10 mos. God loved 
ani and called him home to heaven. 


D. 
posa, November 6th, B. » aged 82 


Searsville, San Mateo scanty, November 17th, Jo. 
h Kendall, a 61 years and 4-mouths. 
n Oakland, November 19th, Mrs. "Phebe W. Calkin, 
aged 53 years and 10 months. 
In Stockton, Nov. 15th, te son, of Wm. H. 
and Georgia A. aged 8 y 
In John hn MM Carter, aged 64 
n Green county, Nov. 12th, Jas. 


Marysville, ‘Nov. Nov. Almy, wife of Issac G. 
years 


‘Shepard, aged 
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to. for all our ‘noble a, 


__And here aré a few kind words, fromi | 


to eyes which see his will, to fountains of |) 
sympathy‘and tharity. God bless America! | 


‘In this city, tiger ar Mth, the Rev. H. 
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JOHN TAYLOR, 


612 and 614 Washington Street, 


Importer and Dealer in 


DRUG AND CHEMICAL 


| AS 


Assay Balances, Crucibles, Furnaces, 


Muffies, Retorts, Cupels, 
And fall supply of 


ACID AND CHEMICALS, 


ALSO, 


Photog raphic Waferials. 


‘Having correspondents in Engiand, France and Ger- 
many, as well as the Kastern States, and importing di- 
rect, customers can rely upem reasonable prices and 
good articles. 

deceiving direct from the manufacturers, Lapp & 
OxzeTLise, London; & Sons, Antwerp, their 
celebrated ASSAY and BULLION BALANCES, and 


sive assortment ever offered on this coast. 
Goods carefully packed by experienced hands to ship 
te any of the Pacific States, or coastwise. - 


JOHN TAYLOR, 
decl-tf 


H. Jowett. | D. W. C. Coffin Oy 

J.C, -Pres’t Oregon Steam N. Co. | W. LADD 
SAN FRANCISCO 


INSURANCE COMPANY, 


Incerperated im March, 1861. 


ALU Palp 


ROPERBTY INSURED AGAINS”™ 
Loss or Damage by Fire at Lowest Current Rate ; 
and Losses paid in Gold. 

Premiums received by this Company for Fire Insa:: 
ance, are not sent to Eastern States nor to Europe, i? 
enrich Stockholders there, but are accumulated for a 4 
ditional Security, to the Capital tor the payment «| 

By Ineuring in this Company, Home Enterprise is en 
couraged, and Local Insurance Capital is Increased. 
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No. 238 Montgomery Street. 


|casm CAPITAL, $200,000, 
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CAMERON, WHITTIER & CO.| 


OILS, 


WINDOW ‘GLASS. 
426 and 427 Front Street, 


‘SAN PRANOISCO. 


B. BENJAMIN. 
decl4m _ 


$20,000, 


Cuantue Beoretary. 


‘The Greatest Ameunt taken on 
Risk. 


8. H. PARKER, President. 


STEPHEN 8. SMITH, 


Black Wainat, Oberry, Spanish Cedar, 


an old d Nurse. aoaw 


tion oi one of the best Female Physicians and Nurses 
in the United States, and has been used for thirty years 


with never failing safety and success by millions of 


mothers and children, from the feeble infant of one 


_week.old to the adult. It correcta acidity of the stom. 


ach, relieves wind colic, regulates the bowels, and gives 
rest, health and comfort to motherand child. We be- 
lieve it the Best and Surest remedy in the World, in all 
cases of DYSENTERY. and DIARRHGA IN CHIL- 
DREN, whether it arises from Teething or from any 
other cause. Full directions for using will accompany 
each bottle. None genuine unless the fac-simile of 
CURTIS & PERKINS is on the outside wrapper. Sold 
by all Medicine Dealers. 25 cents a bottle. Office, 48 
Dey Street, NEW YORK, and 205 High Holborn, LON- 
DON. 


Redington & Co., Agents for California. 
decl-1m 


SAN FRANCISCO 


MANUFACTORY. 


Constantly on hand, 


MANILA CORDAGE, 
WHALE LINE, 


“Bale Rope, Etc, Etc., 
Manutactured from 
PURE MANILA HEMP. 
At TUBBS &00., 611 and 619 Front St 
at the Petrone. 


Thirty Years’ Experience “of dy} 


Mrs. WINsLow’s SOOTHING SYRUP fs the prescrip- 
STATE OF CALIFORNIA 


>, 


Hari 


_| W. Corner 


4. ext 


_BY AUTHORITY 


Having compli wit tha fay, | 


BIGELOW’ BROTHER,| 
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